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Quest Edilerialy 


HILE ON VACATION from their pupils, teach 

ers . . . spanked their other problem children: 

the parents. At a meeting of the executive council of 

the American Federation of Teachers in Chicago, one 

of the organization’s vice presi- 

dents charged that “the teaching 

Doing of initiative, responsibility and 

Home's Work? adaptability” had been shifted 

from the home, where it belongs, 

to the school, where it interferes with the serious bus- 
iness of education. 

Miss Sophie Jaffe, a sixth grade teacher from New 
Britain, Conn., lodged the complaint. She said what 
teachers have been saying in private conversation fot 
some time—that the schools, and especially elementary 
school teachers, have been forced “to take over the 
traditional functions of the home in order to create 
basic attitudes for learning.” 


Teachers 


Mothers on the Go: “The American mode of living 
in eight-cylinder cars and one-room apartments” and 
the lack of responsibility of “mothers on the go” have 
brought the problem to a head, she said. She made it 
plain that she c.. idered “mothers on the go” the 
women who prefer to devote their time to matters othe: 
than their children. Working mothers who take serious 
ly the responsibilities of the home, she added, not only 
are not to blame but actually often manage to do a 
better job of preparing their children for the business 
of learning. 

The problem is real. But Miss Jaffe overlooked two 
important historical aspects of the cause: 

First, it is not too long since many educational the 
orists created the impression that the schools could, 
and should, do many things that traditionally had 
been considered the job of the home. Miss Jaffe, for 
instance, singled out “character development,” and 
there is little doubt that this ought to be a prime con- 
cern of every family. But too much of the educational 
literature of the Thirties talked about “character build- 
ing” and about “citizenship training” and such things 
as “social attitudes” and “human relations” in a way 
that, at least by implication, encouraged parents to 
think that the school had found new secrets which 
might relieve the home of burdensome responsibilities. 

Second, carried away by the promise of “permissive 
ly” raised children, parents found themselves encout 
aged to tolerate unruly youngsters at home and to send 
them untamed to school. 

There is little gain in denying the mistakes of history 

even of educational history. When educationists in 
the Twenties and Thirties wisely pointed to newly ac- 
quired knowledge about child psychology and the 
child's mind, overenthusiastic disciples permitted the 
now notorious misinterpretation of “teaching the whole 
child” to create the impression that the schools could, 
and would, do the whole job. 

The child-centered home and school bred the self- 
centered child. By putting adolescence on a pedestal, 
school and home together ran the risk of making so- 
ciety permanently adolescent. By coincidence, at an- 
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other meeting in Chicago on the same day, another 
educator looked back on the cause of present failures. 
Prof. Lawrence A. Cremin, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, told the American Historical Associa- 
tion that “popular misconceptions” of the theories of 
John Dewey led to perversions of his real purpose. 
“Baby does not know best, Dewey insisted,” Dr. Cremin 
said. The problem, he implied, was that the home and 
the school too often refused to admit that baby needed 
to be told. 


Return Swing: These are the days of the return swing 
of the pendulum. Discipline is being taken out of the 
mothballs; strong guidance is considered more construc- 
tive than unchecked self-expression. The home is again 
stressed as crucial in a child’s educational odyssey. 

The time may have come to divide again more effec- 
tively the tasks of home and school. This cannot be 
done with an inflexible rule book. The school must 
tell “the mother on the go” that her children are her 
most pressing social obligation. But the child without 
a mother, or with parents incapable of doing their job, 
will continue to need the school for extra help. 

The problem, as in most matters of education, is to 
avoid new extremes. Essentially, Miss Jaffe’s plea con- 
firms a sound trend: teachers want to get on with the 
job of teaching. If more homes again tackle “life ad- 
justment” and “social values” the schools may find it 
easier to concentrate on learning—f. M. H. in the 


New York Times. 


HE STUDENTS who sit in our classrooms today 
will be making the decisions of tomorrow. They 
will be in the business offices, working in the factories, 
serving in political capacities, and making decisions 
about educating their own children, 
We are All in their own homes and in commu- 
Decision nities throughout the land. Making 
Makers 


decisions is the most useful and the 
most important function that we 
perform today, or that they will perform tomorrow. 

Our relations with countries and peoples throughout 
the world depend upon decisions that a few people 
make—people who represent us in foreign policy. 
Each business operation requires decision making. 
Will the company make money or lose money by this 
or that decision? The welfare of many people often 
rests on what one person in authority decides to say 
or do. 

We must train children to make the right choices. 
All education, really, is a process of training an indi- 
vidual to make the right be enigma that will be 
most helpful to him and to society. Religious and 
moral training emphasize this point, also . . . Freedom 
itself results from the right choices. Our strength as a 
nation can be maintained and will continue to increase 
as our citizens become better decision-makers!—From 
the Calumet Teacher, publication of the Calumet 
Township (Ind.) Teachers Federation, Local 662. 
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By Carl J. Megel 


T VARIOUS TIMES within recent 

months newspaper articles appeared 
which purported to undermine existing 
teacher tenure laws. In each of these 
articles there is the inference that in 
competence and inept teaching are 
spawns of the tenure law. 


The tragedy is that many younger 
teachers in areas under full advantage 
of a good tenure law have no concept 
of what it would be like to teach with- 
out benefit of a tenure law. 

Most distressing of all are comments 
that I have heard made recently by 
teachers. These comments are: “I don't 
need a tenure law to protect me.” 


First of all, may we state categorically 
that the American Federation of Teach 
ers never has and never will support in 
competent teachers. More than any or 
ganization in the nation, we have cam 
paigned for properly certificated, well- 
qualified teachers in every classroom. 
We expect them to be well paid for the 
distinguished service which they per- 
form. However, we will do everything 
possible to see thai every teacher whose 
job is in jeopardy is afforded all rights 
and privileges inherent in a democratic 
society. Such privileges include the right 
to an unbiased hearing and defense procedures. 
The theory that a teacher tenure law cloaks incompetent 
teachers with immunity is entirely fallacious. Every tenure 
law provides orderly procedure by which teachers can be re- 
moved for incompetence in the classroom. Herein lies the 
crux of the problem. The great majority of teachers are fired, 
not for incompetence, but for some personal administrative 
prejudice or other trivial reason. 


N MY OWN EXPERIENCE I knew many athletic coaches 
who lost their jobs simply because they did not win 
enough ball games. I knew an excellent math teacher who 
lost her job because she failed the irresponsible son of a 
school board member. I knew an outstanding biology teacher 
who was asked to resign for no particular reason. When she 
refused to do so, her superintendent toid her: “You are the 
best biology teacher I have ever had but you know how it is 
when the board decides to make a change.” 

In December, 1958, we organized a new Local in Texas. 
In September, 1959, a member of that union who had 
been active in campaigning for additional membership was 
summarily dismissed. This action was deliberate; designed 
to ruin or retard the teacher union movement. 

In January, 1960, I had the privilege of presenting a new 
charter to another Texas Local. The following morning 
the secretary of the Local was advised that her services were 
no longer desired to teach a night school assignment. The 
next day, when the president of the Local protested this 
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action, he also was notified of his dis 
missal. The dismissal of these qualified, 
competent teachers had nothing what 
ever to do with the job for which they 
were hired and being paid to perform 


Unfortunately Texas does not have a 
tenure law under which incompetence 
must be proved Instead many Texas 
teachers are compelled to sign a contract 
which states, and I quote: “Either party 
to this contract, on 15 days written no 
tice to the other party, may terminate 
this contract with or without cause and 
said termination shall be final and con- 
clusive.” 


T IS INCONCEIVABLE for most of 

us who live and teach in areas which 
have the benefit of a strong teachers’ 
union to comprehend the dictatorial, 
undemocratic, unprofessional conditions 
under which thousands of teachers live 
and teach. In nearly every case these 
teachers have no tenure nor job security 
safeguards. 

Tenure raises a teacher out of the 
quicksands of insecurity, anxiety and 
fear. Tenure establishes a solid flooring 
from which the teacher can stand tall 
and secure in the knowledge that only 
proved incompetence can ever become 
a criteria for dismissal. With job security confidence re 
places fear; morale replaces anxiety. The resulting profes 
sional excellence rebounds to the benefit of every boy and 
girl in the classroom 


The American labor movement is under vigorous attack 
on all fronts. The major purposes of these attacks are to 
undermine the security of the workers. It is to be expected 
that job security for teachers would also be under attack 
Because of the shortage of teachers, job security has not been 
as important as it will be in the days ahead. 


The fantastic increase in population, together with the 
phenomenal advances in automation, are bound to bring 
more and more workers struggling for fewer and fewer jobs 
Such developments place a higher premium upon teacher 
tenure laws. Such conditions intensify unions’ job security 
activities 


T IS INCUMBENT upon all of us in the American Fed 

eration of Teachers to become active in the next session 
of the state legislatures not only to strengthen tenure laws 
in areas where they now exist, but more especially to secure 
passage of tenure laws in states where they do not now exist 
Over 700,000 American teachers have neither job protection 
nor tenure laws. In a day when man is looking to the stars, 
we must not forget that without security, man makes no 
progress. 
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On Our Cover 


On our cover is Charles W. Lehman, sixth grade 
teacher in Raupp school, Lincoln Park, Mich., and 
member of the Lincoln Park Federation of Teachers, 
Local 9]0,ina space age classroom which he improvised 
for elementary science. 

“Reason for the project, introducing group work 
to my class, was quite simple,” Lehman said. “Our 
science texts were so far out of date that the children 
would laugh at some of the statements. 

“Since space and rockets are the talk of the day we 
made these our subject. There were moments of failure, 
but we learned about space and the planets while using 
arithmetic to solve some of our problems.” 

Lehman feels that the project “brought to children 
a greater understanding of the importance and unim- 
portance of man.” He obtained his Bachelors from 
Olivet College in Michigan and did graduate work at 
Eastern Michigan College. Students are Elizabeth 
Kastania and James Spodeck. 


Photo by John R. F. Brueck, also a Local 910 mem- 
ber and social science teacher in Leo W. Huff Jr., High 
School, Lincoln Park, who becomes a member of the 
American Teacher magazine Cover Photographers 
Club, and recewes $50 for contributing the picture. 
(American Teacher magazine, Oct., 1958) 


Convention Alert 


Attention all Locals: Remember to elect your dele- 
gates to the Forty-Fourth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers to be held in the 
Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, O., Aug. 15 to 19, next. 


GOING TO MOVI 


Notify us immediately, so that the American Teachet 
and American Teacher magazine will follow you. Send 
1) your full name, 2) old address, 3) new address, and 
4) name and number of your A.F. of T. Local to Amer- 
ican Teacher publications, 28 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 
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HOW 
Labor Aids 
the 
Schools 


BY MARK STARR 


Past Vice-President, American Federation of 
Teachers, who recently retired as Education Di- 
rector of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, and is currently lecturer for 
the League for Industrial Democracy. Second 
of two articles. 


HE ATTEMPT by business and industry to invade the 
public schools has stimulated trade unions to greater 
effort in labor education. 

Unfortunately, teachers outside the American Federation 
of Teachers too often are uninformed about labor’s more 
than century-old support of the schools, ranging from the 
Working Men’s Political Party in 1829, to the most recent 
AFL-CIO convention. 

This convention pressed for more Federal Aid for Edu- 
cation and declared its opposition to the business-industry 
education days in the schools, described in my article in 
the February issue of the American Teacher magazine. 

Recent issues and reprints from the AFL-CIO News and 
Views have been helpful to teachers. “Crusade for Public 
Schools,” by John Connors, AFL-CIO education director, 
which first appeared in the American Teacher magazine, 
Feb., 1956, has been revised, reprinted and widely dis- 
tributed since. 


UTH GREENBERG wrote an interesting description 

of how the Connecticut State AFL-CIO continues to 
serve the schools by supplying them with kits of lesson ma- 
terial, in the American Federationist. Her article contain- 
ing great suggestive value to social studies teachers, was 
titled “Labor Material for School Use” and distributed 
as reprints. 

The United Steelworkers published an attractive pam- 
phlet “Message to High School Students.” Tilford E. 
Dudley is the director of the AFL-CIO speakers’ bureau, 
and this bureau supplies trade union speakers and repre- 
sentatives to colleges and high schools. It also circulates 
a list of pamphlets and books dealing with trade union 
problems. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men turned some sessions of their 1959 convention into 
seminars for students with great benefit. (See Nov., 1959, 
issue of News and Views for details). The AFL-CIO edu- 
cational department has provided a large number of kits 
for the current nationwide high school debate on govern- 
ment regulation of trade unions. 

The International Association of Machinists issued a 
similar kit and devoted its Bulletin, Oct. 1959, to “Work- 
ing With Schools.” The United Automobile Workers 
helped the social studies teachers by distributing a collec- 
tion of books to constitute a Labor Book Shelf in the 
school libraries. So far, over 1500 of these sets of books 
have been distributed and other national unions, state and 
city bodies are cooperating to make the distribution wider. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union has 
distributed tens of thousands of “Picture of a Union” 
(N.Y. Times Supplement, May 17, 1959). It has also dis- 
tributed kits to the high school debaters. President Car! J. 
Megel of the American Federation of Teachers, in a special 
letter, evoked cooperation from social studies teachers in 
the distribution of this item and also of a special News and 
Views issue devoted to public education. 


RADE UNIONISTS throughout the nation have coop- 

erated with the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation and the Speech Association to prepare a Debate 
Manual for 1959-60. John Cosgrove and the writer of 
this article participated in their December meetings to 
discuss the best policy of government regulation of trade 
unions. 

Outstanding have been the teachers’ institutes run reg- 
ularly in Michigan by the State AFL-CIO. This organiza- 
tion has also been at pains to supply teachers with special 
pamphlets dealing with such important topics as inflation, 





automation, wages, and the so-called 
“right-to-work” laws. 

There was a wide distribution of 
the article, “Do Schools Teach the 
Facts of Union Life?” which original- 
ly appeared in the Industrial Bulletin 
(New York State Department of La- 
bor, Jan. 1959). 

The Oxford Book Company is bring- 
ing out new editions of “Labor in 
America” and “Labor and the Amer- 
ican Way” which will include explana- 
tions of the Landrum-Griffin bill in 
terms which high school students can 
understand. The League for Industrial 
Democracy and the Public Affairs 
Committee are bringing up to date 
their pamphlets written by Jack Bar- 
bash which deal with the structure and 
function of unions. 

There has been a wide distribution 
of a reading list prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Institute of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, which deals 
with the issue of union security vs. 
compulsory unionism. This Institute 
has produced earlier lists which have 
been of major use to students and 
teachers in this area. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation has 
about 4,000 teachers on its mailing list 
to receive its timely reprints. It also 
has secured 2,000 additional names 
supplied by a professional agency. 
The responses of teachers in high 
schools and colleges show that they 


appreciate such material. 
The Foundation reports that in four 


years it has distributed more than 
700,000 reprints of 15 lectures and 
articles which have been used by about 
3,500 high schools, colleges, universi- 
ties and other groups. It will welcome 
suggestions as to addresses and arti- 
cles which could be used in its reprint 
program. The address of the Founda- 
tion is: Howard D. Samuel, executive 
director, 15 Union Square W., New 
York 3. 

“STHER developments of interest 


are: 


Item: Wide distribution by unions 
of the Citizens’ Council for Better 
Schools pamphlet “How Do Labor and 
Schools Work Together?” Special at- 
tention has been given to this by the 
educational departments of such unions 
as the International Association of 
Machinists (see IAM Educational 
Bulletin, Dec., 1959). The AFL-CIO 
educational department has issued spe- 
cial numbers of its journal concentrat- 
ing on the needs of the schools. 


Item: Such meaningful study units 
as that described by Mrs. Shirley 
Ward, a high school history teacher in 
Boulder, Colo., in the Dec. 1959 issue 
of The American Teacher magazine. 


Earlier the study unit “Story of Labor 
in American History,” was offered by 
the Minnesota Federation of Labor, 
and is still available. Address: Labor 
Temple, St. Paul, Minn. 


Item: Increasing aid to schools by 
labor representatives which includes 
lecturing, shop visits, service as con- 
sultants, et cetera. See, for example, 
service by Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers to meet ques- 
tions asked by students in a high 
school. The Enginemen’s Press, Dec. 
11, 1956, has picture and details. 


Item: The increasing number of 
scholarships provided by national and 
local unions ranging from expense 
grants to high school students to four- 
year college courses. The AFL-CIO 
educational department currently lists 
150 individual scholarships ranging 
from $50 to $6,000 each. 


Item: Progress was indicated by the 
failure of an attempt to blacklist in 
Illinois some 11 textbooks attacked 
by Professor E. Merrill Root’s “Brain- 
washing in the High Schools.” The 
Evanston American Legion Post joined 
in the protest and no legislation was 


adopted. 
HE ALABAMA Labor Council re- 


ported through its president, Bar- 
ney Weeks (American Federationist, 
Aug., 1959) : “Council officers are con- 
stantly appearing before civic clubs, 
school groups and anywhere else they 
have an opportunity to tell labor's 
story. The labor movement is repre- 
sented on many state boards and com- 
mittees. We are continually filling re- 
quests from school groups for infor- 
mation on labor subjects.” 

In Texas the AFL-CIO answered all 
requests for information from the high 
school debaters and made available a 
debate kit of its own, stating the case 
against further regulation. Included in 
the packet of material was a brief pre- 
pared by Sam Houston Clinton, Jr., 
the general counsel of the state AFL- 
CIO. 

Instead of setting up the orthodox 
memorial tablet to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of outstanding trade unionists, the 
Texas AFL-CIO has suggested that 
memorial donations of books in their 
names be presented to high school li- 
braries. We hope that this example 
will be imitated by other city and state 
labor groups. 

Union representatives participated 
in workshops run by the Southern 
Methodist University and in other sim- 
ilar affairs. The speakers appeared in 
various high school assemblies and 
also had many conferences with debate 
coaches. 


The Detroit Federation of Teachers, 
Local 231, included in its Institute in 
Oct. 1959, a special session on “Labor 
Management and the Teacher.” Both 
management and labor were repre- 
sented in the panel. 


HE WISCONSIN AFL-CIO reports 

that it conducted a labor confer- 
ence for high school and college stu- 
dents. President George A. Haberman 
said in the American Federationist, 
Aug., 1959: 

“Young people were given a chance 
to hear representatives of the labor 
movement explain the inner workings 
of unions, to ask questions about labor 
and to discuss what unions will fit 
them when they enter the labor mar- 
ket.” 

May I report with local pride that 
the New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations (Cornell) 
has the following item in the minutes 
of its Advisory Committee, Oct. 4, 
1959: 

“The Schools work with public 
school teachers and administrators— 

“Lack of knowledge regarding or- 
ganized labor and labor relations on 
the part of social studies teachers and 
high school students points to the crit- 
ical need for the School’s continuous 
effort to work with public school 
teachers and administrators. 

“The Executive Committee was in- 
structed to set up a subcommittee 
which will advise the School regarding 
its work with public school teachers, 
serving to 1) stimulate teachers’ con- 
ferences and other extension programs 
to promote objective teaching and bet- 
ter understanding in the labor rela- 
tions field, and 2) improve social 
studies curricula dealing with unions 
and labor-management relations. 

“Among general public groups there 
is an increasing need for understand- 
ing of unions, their purpose, methods, 
and place in the community. This may 
indicate need for revival of extension 
programs for the general public and 
for general community groups.” This 
will supplement Woodrow Sayre’s con- 
tinuing work on Regents exams and 
institutes for teachers. 


O FAR as the future is concerned, 
the AFL-CIO educational depart- 
ment is supplementing its earlier check 
on the participation of national unions, 
state and city bodies in the activity of 
the public school by asking individual 
unions to check on their own locals 
and to find out if any of their officers 
and members are serving on school 

boards. 
It is to be hoped that more and 
better books dealing with the story of 

Turn to Page 22 
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Ohio Teacher-Eye 
View INSIDE 


The Iron Curtain 


HAT IS IT REALLY like in the 
Soviet Union? Every tourist re- 
turning from the U.S.S.R. must have 
heard this question a hundred times. 
As a whole, we found the country to 
be very much the way newspaper cor- 
respondents have described it—huge, 
drab, but hard at work. It is a nation 
of remarkably friendly people, but also 
a place where nonsense and frivolity 
are alien. 

The Soviet Union is like one vast 
construction project. Not only are 
cities being remade, but the people 
as well. The gigantic T-shaped build- 
ing cranes that hover over the new 
apartment houses mushrooming every- 
where are one symbol of the new Rus- 
sia; another is the ubiquitous white- 
coated policeman who politely assists, 
or sternly corrects the man on the 
street. 

Soviet streets themselves are some- 
thing to behold. Water trucks spray 
them frequently, old women wielding 
huge twig brooms sweep them con- 
stantly, and policemen promptly fine 
any citizen thoughtless enough to flick 
a cigarette butt onto the pavement. 
Drivers, too, risk fines if they blow 
their horns for anything other than to 
avoid a serious accident. 

Except for Moscow, traffic causes no 
problem whatsoever. Half the cars in 
the U.S.S.R. must be in the Capitol, 
and most of those are Pobeda taxicabs, 
which closely resemble 1947 Fords. 
Oddly, no other foreign automobiles 
look less foreign to us than Russian 
cars. An American tourist, glancing 
at a line of Moscow traffic, might mo- 
mentarily feel right at home. But only 
momentarily. No colorfully painted 
trucks or poster-bedecked buses can be 
seen. All trucks in the Soviet Union 
belong to the government; all are a 
lifeless, muddy green with only the 
license numbers painted on the sides 
and backs. 

Most buses and street cars are, ap- 
propriately, red. Inside, the citizen 


*Vice-president, Cleveland Heights Teach- 
ers Union, Local 795, and editor of its pub- 
lication, AFTerthoughts, who spent 30 
days in Russia last summer as the member 
of an education tour. 
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passengers have no gay, gaudy adver- 
tisements to gaze upon. A hammer 
and sickle, a route sign, and a no- 
smoking warning provide the only 
visual diversion. Perhaps this might 
be one reason why Russians buy and 
read so many books. 


HE INTENSE civic and patriotic 
pride of these average Russians 
came as a real surprise. They are as 
chauvinistic as Texans and Californi- 
ans. They really love to point with 
pride at all the ornate, monolithic pub- 
lic buildings erected since the War. 
Despite the out-dated architecture of 
these structures, many are indeed im- 
pressive. However, what was even 
more memorable was the bubbling en- 
thusiasm of our young Intourist guides 
as they exclaimed to us, “These are our 
buildings! They belong to us! We 
own them!” 
Such grandiose projects as the lav- 
ish Moscow University development 


and the subway networks of Moscow 
and Leningrad would bankrupt many 
American cities and states. When we 
tax-conscious tourists asked our guides 
about the cost of these projects, we al- 
ways received as an incredible answer, 
“We do not know. No one ever asks 
such questions.” 

Of course, somebody has to pay the 
bills. One evening in Moscow we 
chatted with a university student who 
asked us the usual repertoire of ques- 
tions: 

“What state do you live in? What 
is your work? How much do you 
earn? Do you own a car and a tele- 
vision? How did you travel to the 
Soviet Union? How much did the 
trip cost?” 

Then this eager young fellow added 
one more question that others had 
hesitated to ask: “We work hard, and 
you work hard. How is it possible that 
Americans have enough money to take 
such trips and we do not?” Evidently 
the infiux of foreign tourists is causing 
a few Soviet citizens to make an agon- 
izing reappraisal of their way of life. 

Despite what we had read, Soviet 
wage scales did not seem particularly 
appealing. As additional incentive and 
reward for their labors, the workers re- 
ceive bonuses, prizes, and abundant 
public recognition. In factories, state 
farms, city parks, and even hotel kitch- 
ens are elaborate displays of photo- 
graphs of employees who have attained 
or exceeded their work quotas. 

Under each photograph appear the 
worker’s last name and just the initial 
of his first name. Occasionally a brief 
summary of his achievement is added. 
The constant omission of a man’s first 
name reflects the zeal for dignity and 
formality in all levels of Soviet life. 
It would also be in line with the cur- 
rent campaign against the cult of the 
personality. 


these ACCUSED culprit of the cult, 
Josef Stalin, is still much in evi- 
dence. Statues and portraits of him 
can be seen frequently, although we 
were told that these are a mere handful 
in contrast to what had once been 
displayed. In Stalin’s native Republic 
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of Georgia, however, he has remained 
a hero and a much admired local boy 
who made good. There enlarged photo- 
graphs of him can be found even in 
such an unlikely place as the front of 
a locomotive. 

Who has taken Stalin’s place of 
honor on pedestals and behind picture 
frames? Certainly not Khrushchev. 
In one month we saw only four large 
outdoor portraits of him, and two of 
these were in Novgorod, a city await- 
ing his visit. If anything, more and 
more statues and pictures of Lenin 
have been added to the landscape. 

The Communist party has virtually 
canonized Lenin, the Father of the 
Soviet Union. In the classrooms he 
beams down from the walls and up 
from the pages of the children’s text- 
books. In the corridors the youngsters 
read signs that state tersely: “Lenin 
Lived! Lenin Lives! Lenin Will Live!” 

At factory gates workers pass statues 
of a tight-lipped Lenin with his arms 
upraised and his fist firmly clenched 
in a Bolshevik salute. Citizens see his 
profile in flowers, on matchbox covers, 
in glittering mosaics on the walls of 
the subway stations. Along the high- 
ways are billboards that announce tri- 
umphantly Lenin Is With Us! Indeed, 
Lenin is everywhere in the U.S.S.R. 
Not even the Coca-Cola people could 
have done such a thorough job of 
saturation. 

Curiously, we always found im- 
mense statues of Lenin near our hotels. 
They became the landmarks in strange 
cities by which we could locate our 
“homes away from home.” We some- 
times wondered if the government 
tourist agency wasn’t subtly trying to 
create in our minds a father image 
out of Lenin. 


hater advertising is a really 


big business in the Soviet Union. 


Many billboards, of course, feature 
Lenin in assorted poses, but many 
more are surprisingly commercial in 
tone in spite of the complete absence 
of free enterprise in the U.S.S.R. Some 
of the outdoor signs encourage citizens 
to save money, to eat more fish, to 
drink Armenian mineral water, to obey 
traffic signals, and to fly when travel- 
ing. In front of the billboards in the 
parks are tidy flower beds that are 
regularly trimmed and weeded by old 
women. 

Perhaps the largest number of signs 
in Russia today simply say: Miru Mir 
(Peace to the World). When we vis- 
ited schools or farms, we were fre- 
quently welcomed with the greeting 
Mir I Druzhba (Peace and Friend- 
ship). The same expression was even 
used when we raised our glasses in a 
toast. It is hard to describe the depth 


Russian students. Neckerch'efs are red, 
indicating membership in the Commu- 
nist youth organization. 


and extent of this Russian peace offen- 
sive. Feelings were so intense that at 
times we were on the defensive when 
the subject of peace arose in conversa- 
tions with Russians. Most Russians 
seem convinced that their government 
works harder than any other for peace. 


shew MANIA for peace among the 
Russians is clearly more than a 
spontaneous outburst; it was carefully 
planted and has been skillfully nur- 
tured. The factories that produce the 
Lenin pictures and statues have also 
been working overtime pouring out 
peace posters, peace lapel pins, and 
white doves and olive branches in 
various sizes. In fact, we were not at 
all surpr’sed one day to see the slogan 
Peace tu the World over the gate of 
an ammunition factory. 

Although the faces of the men and 
women in the peace posters look 
grim and determined, we found the 
average Soviet citizen to be among 
Europe’s friendliest people. They real- 
ly seemed delighted to meet Americans 
visiting their country. Our warmest 
welcomes came in Kiev, the capitol of 
the Ukraine, and in Tbilisi, the capitol 
of Soviet Georgia. 

Unlike the government’s Intourist 
travel agency, citizens everywhere 
treated us amicably and politely. Some 
went out of their way to do small fa- 
vors for us. Few of them cared to 
recall the past; all brightened notice- 
ably when they talked about the future. 
Peace was a subject many could not 
discuss rationally. 

Their living standards are far below 
ours; however, many Russians re- 
marked that they have never had it 
so good. Grumbling and discontent 
did appear, but the complaints we 
heard dealt with the quality of clothing 


or the restrictions on jazz and rock- 
and-roll music. 


_—. WE HAD LEAST expected 
to find inside the Soviet Union 
was an active thriving black market in 
foreign currency and consumer goods. 
Surprisingly, all the black marketeers 
who approached us were young men 
in their early twenties. Some even had 
crew cuts, wore Ivy League clothes, 
and looked for all the world as if they 
had just stepped off an American col- 
lege campus. Many carried English- 
Russian phrase books with the pages 
containing shopping expressions neatly 
tabbed. 

We were amazed to find these eager 
entrepreneurs operating boldly and 
openly at night along the main streets 
of Moscow and Leningrad. They were, 
possibly, mere factotums of a well or- 
ganized and influential operation. 

The item they wanted most was 
American currency in large denomina- 
tions. It was explained to us that this 
money is sold to sailors in the Soviet 
merchant fleet who smuggle it out of 
the country in order to buy consumer 
goods in western Europe. How these 
sailors ever smuggle electric refrigera- 
tors and sewing machines back in was 
never explained. 

One unique item desperately sought 
by these youthful black marketeers for 
their own personal use is Scotch tape. 
Many of them who have purchased 
tourists’ plastic raincoats want the tape 
to seal the rips that have developed. 


ig SHARP CONTRAST to the dough- 

ty young men on the black market 
are the Soviet school children. These 
remarkably polite youngsters always 
had their adolescent vitality under 
control in public. Those studying 
English were anxious to practice it 
with us, but each would wait his turn 
to address us. On the opening day of 
the school year, the well scrubbed stu- 
dents, girls and boys both, brought 
their teachers bouquets of flowers in- 
stead of apples. 

The wooden desk tops in their class- 
rooms were painted white and were 
free of any doodling or carving. On 
the shelf under each desk, however, 
we did discover lightly penciled initials 
and tiny hearts. What a relief to know 
that Russian school children are not 
super-creatures after all! 

These children love to communicate 
with foreigners, but only up to a cer- 
tain point. One afternoon on the main 
street of Kiev, a boy of thirteen came 
up and spoke to us in simple, textbook 
English. Then taking some Soviet 
stamps from his wallet, he offered 
them to us. Having none to give him, 

Turn to Page 22 
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Need for Driver 
TRAINING 
in High Schools 


By Robert L. Pauls* 


An estimated $50 million are being 
spent in the nation’s high schools this 
year to teach teen agers to drive. 
Proponents of the program declare it 
is necessary to reduce motor vehicle 
casualties reported by the National 
Safety Council to total 37,000 deaths 
and 1,350,000 injuries annually. 

The public school classes in driver 
training now have an estimated en- 
rollment of 1.5 million youngsters. In 
Michigan, Connecticut, and starting 
next year in Maine, drivers between 
the ages of 16 and 18 must pass ap- 
proved courses in order to obtain 
licenses. 

The Associated Press reported re- 
cently that about 15,000 teachers now 
have special training for driver in- 
struction, and about 12,000 motor cars 
are being used in the classes this year. 

The American Teacher magazine 
asked Mr. Pauls to present the case 
for driver training and his article ap- 
pears following. 


ID YOU EVER teach someone to 

drive a car? I have taught over 
400 and you can take it from me that 
there is much more to it than putting 
your student behind the wheel, taking 
your seat beside him and saying: 
Let’s go. 

Fifty years ago, all that was re- 
quired was to wait until Dad was out 
plowing the back Forty, crank up the 
Model T, and using the knowledge 
gained by watching him many times, 
put the car in motion. Then if you 
could make the turn at the end of the 
lane and keep the car somewhere be- 
tween the fences after you got on the 
main road, you could then say, / can 
drive. 

In this day, in which the motor ve- 
hicle is our chief method of transporta- 
tion, driving is becoming more and 
more of an art. The number of cars 
*Driver education teacher in Thomas Jef, 
ferson High School, Council Bluffs, 1a., 


and president, Council Bluffs Federation of 
Teachers, Local 738. 


April, 1960 


on the highway is increasing every 
day, so the requirements for driving 
must be made more strict. 


ICENSING requirements differ 
greatly throughout the United 
States as each individual state has its 
own laws governing motor vehicles. 
Some states, such as lowa, New York 
and California are among the more 
strict. 

Most of these require the written 
consent of both parents for applicants 
less than 18 years old, a vision test 
and a fairly difficult written test cover- 
ing the driving laws of the state in 
order to get a permit to learn to drive. 

The driver instructor usually must 
be over 21 years of age and have a 
valid driver’s license. When the in- 
structor is satisfied that the student 
knows how to drive, then that student 
must take a driving test with a patrol- 
man, and pass that before a license is 
issued. 

Other states are not as strict in 
their licensing requirements, but even 


with the more meticulous states, there 
are still problems to be overcome. 

The patrolman, in giving a driving 
test, can determine if the driver knows 
what to do in various situations. He 
can also find out if he knows how to 
do it, but there is no way for the pa- 
trolman to be sure that he will con- 
tinue to drive as well after he gets his 
license. As I see it, this is one reason 
for our appalling traffic death toll each 
year. 


HETHER a driver will conscien- 

tiously try to obey the traffic laws 
and also keep his mind solely on his 
driving, using all the common sense 
at his command, depends a great deal 
upon his attitude host driving. We 
have far too many people who believe: 
It can’t happen to me. | believe that 
much of this attitude can be corrected 
by having all new drivers take a good 
course in drivers education. 

A good course in driver education 
should, first of all, have an instructor 
with a very good attitude toward driv- 
ing, his own and others. The course 
should include no less than eight hours 
of actual driving and in addition to 
that, at least 30 hours of class room 
instruction on mechanics of the car, 
driving theory and driving problems. 

A step in the right direction, as 
contemplated by several states, would 
be to require all persons within two 
years of the minimum age limit to 
take a driver education course in order 
to get a license. With this practice, 
eventually most drivers would be prop- 
erly trained. 

There are many privately owned 
driving schools throughout the coun- 
try, but these do not have the facili- 
ties to handle all of the people who 
wish to learn to drive. 

If they should attempt to teach 
driving with the minimum qualifica- 
tions as described above, the cost 
would be prohibitive for the average 
person. Therefore, the best solution 
to the driver education problem is to 
handle it through the high schools 
throughout our country. 

There we can have the facilities to 
teach the large number of new drivers 
who are becoming of driving age each 
year. Also these new drivers are in 
school at this time and are willing 
and eager to acquire the knowledge. 
If they can be given the proper train- 
ing it will stay with them all through 
the years that they will be using the 
highways. 


NSURANCE records show that the 

people who have had drivers train- 

ing are involved in less than half as 

many accidents as those who have not 

had this training. Because of this rec- 
Turn to Page 10 





Congress Expected 


To Send Eisenhower 


A Token Aid Bill 


By Willard Shelton 


Managing Editor, AFL-CIO News 
Written for the American Teacher 


MONTH AND A HALF after the 

Senate passed the Clark-Mon- 
roney amended McNamara-Hart $1.8 
billion bill for Federal aid for school 
construction and teachers salaries, the 
House education and labor committee 
reported out, 19 
to 11, a much com- 
promised and less- 
er measure. 

The House com- 
mittee elected to 
take up the meas- 
ure sponsored by 
Rep. Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr., (D.-N.J.) 
which at press 
time proposed 
$975 million in 
aid for construc- 
tion over three years. It contained no 
provisions for teachers salaries. 


Mr. Shelton 


The Thompson bill faced (and was 





Driver Training 


From Page 9 





ord many insurance companies are re- 
ducing their rates to persons with 
drivers training. 

While at first glance this training 
of all our high school students may 
sound like an almost impossible task 
both because of cost and shortage of 
trained teachers, it can be done. 

Time and expense can be saved by 
the use of a Simulator which is com- 
parable to driving as the Link Trainer 
is to flying. The use of this device can 
take the place of up to one-half the 
time ordinarily spent behind the wheel. 
Our colleges assure us that there are 
enough trained teachers being gradu- 
ated each year to handle this vast un- 
dertaking. 

Isn’t it worth the time and expense 
involved to give all our new drivers 
this type of training, that our high- 
ways may become so-safe that they 
may be assured of living long enough 
to tell their grandchildren about the 
good old days? 


experiencing) a rocky and repeatedly 
deterred course through the machinery 
of the lower house. Then, in the dis- 
tance, was the overhanging threat of 
President Eisenhower's veto, especially 
of more than a nominal amount of 
money. 


But the probability remains that this 
session of Congress will pass an in- 
adequate school-aid bill which will in 
comparison to school needs serve as 
a precedent for acknowledgement of 
Federal responsibility. 


REVIOUS ROLL CALLS in the 
house committee had indicated an 
18 (or more) to 12 (or less) vote to 
report out. Meanwhile, for three weeks 
after the Bailey House education sub- 
committee put the measure on track, 
frequent but defeated amendments 
stalled final committee action. 


Rep. Graham Barden (D.-N.C.), 
conservative committee chairman, who 
effectively killed the 1949 school-aid 
bill was not unhappy with this, since 
ahead lay consideration of a minimum 
wage bill and another Thompson 
measure for jobsite picketing. 


The Thompson school bill is a mod- 
est one compared with the $4.4 billion 
4-year school construction aid meas- 
ure cleared by the House education 
committee last year to land in oblivion 
in Rep. Howard Smith’s rules com- 
mittee. Cleared by the education com- 

° S . “1? ” 
mittee, the current aid bill’s stormy 
course generally will be: 

1) Also to the rules committee, where a 
discharge petition may be necessary to 
force it to the floor, unless the four Re- 
publicans on the committee contribute 
some votes to bring it out. 

On the floor, it faces a Powell-type 
amendment, as some amendments by Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. (D.-N.Y.) are 
known, to recommit, which was the fate 
of the 1958 Eisenhower approved bill. 


2) Assuming the bill clears the House, 
agreement with the Senate which voted 
the $1.8 billion remains. Two. things can 
happen: 


a) A House-Senate conference committee 
may attempt to reconcile differences and 
agree on a compromise. But a conference 


committee bill would again be subject to 
Smith's rules committee. 


b) Or, the Senate can accept the House 
bill en toto, thus denying Smith's com- 
mittee a chance at a second delay. 


i EITHER CASE, the agreed-upon 
measure would go to the White 
House. What President Eisenhower 
would do about signing or 

vetoing it in May or June on > 
the eve of the Presidential 

nominating conventions, is specula- 
tive. If he should veto, there is no 
“ingen owesd that a two-thirds vote can 
e obtained in either house. 

Despite Vice-President Nixon’s tie- 
breaking No vote on a larger appro- 
priation including teachers salaries in 
the senate, it must be presumed that a 
veto would be painful to him, since 
he must run on the record of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

There is no sign as yet that Mr. 
Eisenhower has decided to change his 
current basic attitudes on Federal aid 
for Mr. Nixon’s political benefit. 





Iowa Attorney 
General Rules 


Out Coercion 
| pbc First Assistant Attorney Gen- 


eral Oscar Strauss has ruled that 
the state’s teachers may join any or- 
ganization they choose or may refrain 
from joining any. 

The ruling was made in response to 
an inquiry from State Rep. Charles E. 
Grassley resulting from an incident in 
Council Bluffs wherein a teacher lost 
a day’s pay for refusing to attend an 
lowa Education Association confer- 
ence. 

Howard W. McKnight of Cedar 
Rapids, president of the Jowa State 
Felevetiin of Teachers, said Mrs. Myr- 
tle Blomgren, member of the Council 
Bluffs Federation of Teachers, Local 
738, felt she should not be forced to 
join in the activities of the competing 
organization. 

Strauss also ruled that school boards 
under the so-called “right-to-work” 
law could not require membership in 
any organization, as some have done, 
as a condition of employment. He 
also said that only school boards, not 
superintendents, are empowered to 
contract with teachers. 

McKnight added, “We in Iowa, 
along with teachers in other states, 
have for years received reports of co- 
ercion by administrators of teachers 
to join ‘company union’ organiza- 
tions.” 
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Make 
EDUCATION 


a 


CAMPAIGN 
ISSUE 


BY G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 


Governor of Michigan, Written 
for The American Teacher magazine 


Gov. Williams 


The accompanying article was written while a 
House committee reduced the Federal aid appro- 
priation enacted by the Senate and the outcome of 
the legislation remained uncertain.—Editor 


ROM NOW until the climactic day of state and national 

balloting next Nov. 8, there will be a steady increase 

of public interest in the give and take of political debate 

and in the records and speeches of incumbent or would-be 
elected officials. 

It is my belief that the problems of education, and the 
programs to solve them, should be part of that political 
debate. 

In expressing that view, I am aware that some people 
in education sincerely feel that education should not be 
involved in the great political decisions we make at elec- 
tion time in America. They feel that education should be 
above partisan attitudes, and removed from the heated 
exchanges of opinion which occur in American political 
campaigns. 

But educational questions requiring decisions today no 
longer permit quiet answers in cloistered halls or even 
public offices. The educational challenges that confront 
America require bold answers from the American people 
and an attention and dedication beyond anything yet re- 
quired. 

The only way answers to these challenges can be ham- 
mered out is on the anvil of national political debate. For 
anything short of capturing the interest of the whole people 
will fail to bring adequate solutions. 


HIS, I BELIEVE, is what the educators had in mind 

who assembled at my invitation for a weekend of dis- 
cussion last December at Haven Hill Lodge near Milford, 
Michigan. 

These educators, as the February issue of the American 
Teacher magazine reported, were agreed that “the coming 
national campaign provides an ideal forum” for a presenta- 
tion of the problems of education and the different view- 
points on programs to meet them. 


HE SECRETARY of health, education and welfare said 

last August that “the number of pupils whose educa- 
tion is being impaired in varying degrees by the classroom 
shortage is about 10 million.” It’s a fair question to ask 
of parties and candidates in 1960 what they intend to do 
about it. 

The new buildings needed by higher education in the 
next 10 years are equivalent to all the college structures 
built in the previous 200 years, according to one national 
report. And again it’s fair to ask what is going to be 
done about it. 

The same question applies to the need to recruit 
1.5 million new teachers over the next 10 years. It applies 
to the lag in teachers’ salaries, which have lost ground in 
relation to careers requiring similar levels of preparation. 

It applies to the 100.000 high school students graduating 
in the top quarter of their class who do not go on to col- 
lege because they cannot afford further education. 

It applies to the great need for specialized retraining 
for workers displaced by automation, and to the whole 
field of adult education. 


HE EDUCATION DEBATE of 1960 is not on the facts. 

The facts are available if not known. The studies are 
completed. The data on the needs of education have been 
recited in report after report, from public platforms, in 
convention resolutions, in brochures, in articles, on tele- 
vision shows and radio programs. 

The question is not, What is the problem? The question 
is, What are we going to do about it? Fundamentally, the 
answer must be a substantial increase in the support we 
give education. Expressed in broad terms, we are now in- 





vesting in education abom 3.6 per 
cent of our gross national product, the 
total of all the goods and services pro- 
duced in the United States. 

By way of comparison, the Soviet 
Union is variously reported to be de- 
voting from 2 to 24% times more per- 
centagewise than we are. We can, of 
course, get a more adequate educa- 
tional investment if our economy grows 
faster than our school population. 

Our gross national product can be 
expected to increase in the next decade 
—how sharply and how steadily de- 
pends on the kind of national eco- 
nomic policies we pursue. The proper 
economic policies prudently applied 
can, I believe, move us rapidly from 
an average growth rate of 2.3 per cent 
to a growth rate of about 5 per cent, 
and—equally important—keep us at 
the higher growth rate steadily for 
many years. But even this may not 
be enough. 

We need to increase the present 
share of our wealth which goes into 
education, and at the same time in- 
crease the rate of growth of our na- 
tional wealth itself. The increased 
share must come primarily from Fed- 
eral resources. 


F THE OVERALL cost of public 

elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in this country, local governments 
pay 56 per cent, state governments pay 
40 per cent, and the Federal govern- 
ment pays 4 per cent. Yet the Federal 
government gathers more than 70 per 
cent of the total tax revenue of the 
nation. 

Federal assistance can be increased 
without jeopardizing the traditional 
local control of schools. This has been 
amply demonstrated in our history. 
The Morrill Act of 1862 which estab- 
lished our great national system of 
land grant colleges and the education 
assistance GI programs for World War 
II and Korean War veterans are ex- 
amples of Federal assistance without 
Federal control. What then should be 
done? 

First priority I believe should be 
given to specific measures designed to 
meet immediate needs. 

A school construction bill along the 
lines of the one introduced by Sen. 
Patrick V. McNamara of Michigan, is 
a good example. It is estimated that 
50,000 to 70,000 classrooms could be 
built under Sen. McNamara’s proposed 
two-year program. 

Early this year Congress had taken 
steps toward a Federal education 
measure. The outcome could not be 
foreseen as this article was written, but 
there was considerable speculation that 
the President may veto any real break- 
through in the Federal system to edu- 
12 


“Q(\NLY A FEW weeks ago Vice- 

President Nixon broke a 44-44 
tie on a bill introduced by Senator 
Clark of Pennsylvania which called, 
for the first time, for a permanent pro- 
gram of Federal aid to school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. The Vice- 
President cast his ballot against this 
Federal aid bill. His reason: Fear of 
Federal control of education. 

“The Vice President let it be known 
that he might vote for funds for some 
new school buildings—but a raise in 
teachers’ salaries, never! Once the 
Federal government starts raising 
teachers’ salaries who knows where 
they will stop. Why they might even 
want to raise the principals’ salaries! 

“Let us examine this Federal control 
argument. History shows that 
$14) billion dollars were distributed 
on behalf of education via the G/ bill. 
And if history isn’t enough, there is 
the added fact that every piece of legis- 
lation introduced into Congress pro- 
viding for Federal assistance contains 
some phrase which says: 

“*In the administration of this Act, 
no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exer- 
cise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over policy determination, person- 
nel, curriculum, program of instruc- 
tion, or the administration of any 
school or school system.’ 

“It would take a vote of Congress to 
undo this hands-off policy after enact- 
ment. During the Civil War, Lincoln 
signed the Morrill Act establishing 
Land Grant Colleges and this certainly 
hasn’t subverted the educational proc- 
ess. 

“Recent studies have shown that the 
increased income taxes paid by vet- 
erans and vocationally rehabilitated 
persons, will soon more than reim- 
burse the Federal government for the 
funds spent on their education. Edu- 
cation increases earning power. 

“It seems to me that America cannot 
over-value the teacher. Today the 
teacher competes with the movies, tele- 
vision, comic books, street gangs, and 
harried parents for the attention and 
respect of the child. In this sort of cul- 
tural free enterprise system, it is the 
obligation of the government of the 
United States to do everything within 
its power to encourage and elevate the 
teaching profession.”—Excerpts from 
address of Governor Williams to a din- 
ner of the Toledo (O.) Federation of 


Teachers, Local 250. 


cation. What happens or happened in 
Washington will merit serious reflec- 
tion by our citizens when candidates 
appeal for votes this Fall. 

Another specific measure of the kind 
I favor was the Murray-Metcalf bill 
for which I had the opportunity to 
testify before Congress in February, 
1959. This would have provided for 
graduated grants to the States roughly 
equivalent to $25 per school age child 
in the first year, increasing to $100 in 
1963. 


SIMILAR recommendation was 

made this year by the advisory 
council of the Democratic National 
Committee in a paper titled: “Educa- 
tion and Freedom’s Future,” which 
was developed by former Senator Wil- 
liam Benton. 

These first steps should be followed 
by a program of Federal scholarships 
so designed that the student could use 
the scholarship to attend any accred- 
ited institution of his choice. The 
number of scholarships and _ the 
amounts should be sufficient to assure 
that no boy or girl is denied a chance 
for a complete education for financial 
reasons. The advisory council suggest- 
ed beginning with 25,000 scholarships 
a year and going on to 100,000 a year, 
the financing to be on a matching 
basis with the states. 

A program for Federal assistance 
for college and university construction, 
perhaps modeled on the Hill-Burton 
hospital grants program, should be 
adopted without further delay. Our 
facilities for higher education simply 
cannot handle the students now in our 


high schools. 
HERE ARE THOSE in Federal and 


state governments who oppose 
these programs for reasons ranging 
from doubt that we can afford them 
to fear of Federal control of our 
schools. 

There is a choice to be made. The 
choice is between going ahead with 
effective Federal programs or denying 
Federal assistance beyond the current 
supplementary help embodied in the 
National Defense Education Act. 

It is my hope that adequate steps 
can be taken before the 1960 campaign 
gets fully underway. However, real- 
istically appraised, this is not likely. 

The subject can therefore be a clear 
issue before the people of the nation. 
It will be the subject of party platform 
positions. It should be a question vot- 
ers ask all national candidates. 

Let’s make the needs of education 
and what is to be done about them 
one of the major domestic issues of 
the 1960 election campaign. 

Education will be helped if we do. 
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Presidential 
Candidates 
On Federal Aid 


The American Teacher magazine asked Vice-President Richard M. Nixon, 
Republican, and Senators Hubert H. Humphrey (D. Minn.) and John F. Ken- 
nedy (D. Mass.), the three up-to-now presidential candidates, for their views on 
Federal Aid for Education. The requests were made before the Senate passed 
a $1.8 billion aid bill for school construction and teachers salaries, and the 
replies were written afterwards. The replies are published because of their sig- 
nificance to the welfare of the nation’s schools under the successful candidate's 


administration. 


By Sen. Humphrey 
HERE IS NO NEED to pile up 


statistics on the crisis in American 
education. Many of them are only too 
familiar to the teachers of America. 
With a shortage now of at least 
130,000 classrooms, we will need 


75,000 new class- 
rooms each year 


for the foreseeable 
future. 

We must recruit 
another 1.5 mil- 
lion teachers in 
the next 10 years 
just to keep the 
current average 
pupil-teacher ratio. 
To do this, teach- 
ers salaries must 
be doubled by 
1970. The average classroom teachers’ 
salary is less than $4,800 a year—far 
below salaries of most other profes- 
sional workers, and scarcely equal to 
beginning salaries of college graduates 
in other occupations. 

If the states and local communities 
could meet the needs of our children 
without Federal aid for education, they 
certainly would have done so. I think 
we should give a great deal of credit 
to those communities and school dis- 
tricts which have struggled valiantly 
to provide their children with decent 
classrooms, with well-paid qualified 
teachers, with books and equipment 
necessary for good education. 


Sen. Humphrey 


SS THE TAXING power of most 

states and local communities has 

a limited base—the property tax. Sales 

taxes are very unpopular—and unfair 
Turn to Page 14 
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By Sen. Kennedy 
O PROBLEMS have 


greater proportions in the past 
several years than the shortages in 
our educational system. Almost con- 
tinuously since 1954 the deficiencies 
have been studied, legislation has been 
discussed, and reports have been filed. 
We have the vir- 
tually unanimous 
opinion that 
“something must 

be done.” 

The _ problems 
fall into two major 
categories. First, 
there is a serious 
shortage of schools 
and facilities. Sec- 
ond, but not of 

ra any less impor- 
Sen. Kennedy tance, there is a 
desperate need for qualified teachers. 


grown to 


The statistics have become so fa- 
miliar they no longer seem to shock. 
We are, as a nation, more than 135,009 
classrooms short, and the shortage is 
growing worse each year. During this 
school year, there will be 50,000 teach- 
ers on the job who have not had ade- 
quate preparation or training. 

The Commissioner of Education has 
estimated that we need 195,000 more 
teachers. By 1970, we must recruit 
1.5 million teachers if we are merely 
to retain the present ratio of pupils 
and teachers. 


But how can we get more teachers, 
when salaries are so low and class- 
rooms are so crowded, and when less 
rigorous occupations can offer much 
higher pay? The Senate has attempted 

Turn to Page 14 


From Mr. Nixon 


American Federation of Teachers 
January 21, 1960 


MR. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
Vice-President 

United States of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Nixon: 


Will you please accept this as a 
cordial invitation to supply the Amer- 
ican Teacher magazine with a state- 
ment of 750 words on your views or 
ideas as to the need, or other, for 
Federal Aid for Education. 

An invitation to supply a similar 
area statement is being sent to Senator 
Kennedy and Senator Humphrey. The 
three statements will be used in. . . 
the magazine which is a publication of 
the American Federation of Teachers. 

We will be grateful if you or your 
secretary will advise us if we can an- 
ticipate the statement. A copy of the 
American Teacher magazine is en- 
closed. 

Thank you, and 

Sincerely, 


MARIE L. CAYLOR, Editor 


American Teacher Publications 


Office of the Vice President 
Washington 


February 20, 1960 
MRS. MARIE L. CAYLOR, Editor 


American Teacher Publications 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Dear Mrs. Caylor: 


The Vice President has asked me to 
express his appreciation for your letter 
of Jan. 21 in which you so cordially 
made available to him an opportunity 
to contribute a statement for publica- 
tion in the American Teacher maga- 
zine. 

Much as he would like to participate 
as you suggested, our problem is that 
his schedule for the foreseeable future 
does not permit him the time which he 
would want to devote to such an as- 
signment. In view of this, we have no 
choice but to decline your invitation 
with thanks. 

I apologize for this delayed reply; 
however, we have been holding your 
request in the hope of being able to 
comply with it. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT G. KLEIN 


Special Assistant 
to the Vice President 
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to meet this problem by a modest two- 
year bill, which I co-sponsored, appro- 
priating $1.8 billion over a two-year 
period. Each state can determine how 
to use the money allocated to it. This 
cannot solve the school problem, but it 
can be an important step in that direc- 
tion. Unfortunately, it faces a very un- 
certain future. The administration has 
indicated that it will use its veto power 
to prevent it from becoming law. 


HE ISSUE is not one of Federal 

control of education. No one is 
in favor of that. Traditionally, local 
jurisdiction and academic freedom 
must be scrupulously maintained. Ra- 
ther, the issue is national survival. 
The chairman of the Soviet Academy 
of Science has promised “great efforts 

. to beat the United States on all 
scientific fronts.” 

The Russian Premier told the Com- 
munist Party Congress that the more 
than 2,000 skilled technicians they 
have sent to 19 of the emerging na- 
tions of the world are the real gold 
reserve of the Soviet Union. The So- 
viets have spent at least two and one- 
half times as much of their national 
income on education as we have. With- 


in a few years, it has been estimated 

they will have three times as many 

scientists and engineers as we have. 
But it is not merely a matter of 


competing with the Russians. We 
would still need an adequate educa- 
tional system if Russia were to abolish 
all of her skills tomorrow. The Rus- 
sian scientific advances have merely 
dramatized the need. 

If we are to deserve the portents of 
our future, we must reject a system 
of values under which the total local 
and Federal expenditures for public 
elementary and secondary schools are 
only half the expenditures for tobacco, 
alcoholic beverages and cosmetics. 


HERE IS A TIME, James Truslow 

Adams once wrote, “for quantity 
and there is a time for quality.” Amer- 
ican education today is desperately in 
need of both. Our schools and our 
colleges at every level need a quantity 
of teachers, a quantity of buildings and 
a quantity of money. And they need 
better quality teachers and _ better 
quality curricula—which also requires 
money. 

But despite all our luxuries, all our 
prosperity, all our gadgets and con- 
veniences and progress, we are devot- 
ing less than one out of every thirty 
dollars to our educational system. 
State and local government, without 
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adequate tax sources, with growing 
debts in other fields, cannot—despite 
marvelous efforts in recent years— 
keep up with these fast rising con- 
struction demands. And the Podioved 
government has failed to do its share. 

The Federal government did well by 
education in the Northwest Territory 
Ordinance of 1785. It officially estab- 
lished a Federal policy designed to 
encourage education by making one 
square mile of public land out of every 
36 available for the maintenance of 
public schools. 

It did well again in the Land Grant 
College Act of 1865. There the en- 
couragement took the tangible form of 
a grant of land to state colleges. But 
it has not done so well in the deepen- 
ing 1960 education crisis. 
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—sources for local revenues. With 
taxable property distributed unevenly 
among school districts and with many 
school districts already at their bonded 
debt limit, Federal aid for our hard- 
pressed school systems is essential. The 
Federal government has a much more 
flexible—and much more equitable- 

taxing base, the tax on personal and 
corporate income. 

Is there a national responsibility 
corresponding to the national need? | 
believe there is. 

In the long-term competition with 
the Soviet Union, our success or fail- 
ure will depend on how we use our 
brainpower to meet the challenges of 
a society which is “education-orient- 
ed.” We will need the best trained 
minds we can find. If we let the won- 
derful potential of America’s young 
people go to waste because we are 
unwilling to give them full opportunity 
for the best possible education, we 
deserve to become a second-rate nation. 

We do not protect our country by 
neglecting the educational system 
which is fundamental to our national 
strength. We have a national responsi- 
bility to raise the level of our school 
system to meet the challenge symbo- 
lized by Soviet sputniks and moon mis- 
siles. 


HERE IS ANOTHER basis for the 
national interest in Federal aid for 
education—the mobility of Americans. 
Millions of Americans change their 
address every year and many cross 
state lines in the process, shifting their 
children from one school system to 
another. 
Poorly educated people create tre- 
mendous problems of poverty, delin- 
quency, crime and disease. So poor 


education in one area is not just a 
local or regional problem. It is a na- 
tional problem which would justify 
Federal action to benefit the whole 
nation, even if we did not have a 
national obligation to give every Amer- 
ican child a first-class education, re- 
gardless of where the boy or girl is 
living. 

I think the American people can 
judge the attitude of the Republican 
administration toward Federal aid for 
education from the President’s com- 
ment that “the route to better-trained 
minds is not through the swift admin- 
istration of a Federal hypodermic or 
sustained financial transfusion.” 

Is this the way to talk about desper- 
ately needed help for our overcrowded 
schools and for our dedicated under- 
paid teachers? 

Sometimes it is easier to judge an 
attitude from deeds than it is from 
words. When the Senate in February 
had a tie vote—44 to 44—on the Clark 
amendment to restore the intent of 
the original Murray-Metcalf bill, Vice 
President Nixon cast the decisive vote 
against this school aid proposal, op- 
posing the very idea he supported the 
week before in a Chicago speech. Is 
this the way to act when the welfare 
of our children is at stake? 


BELIEVE the bill we finally passed 

in the Senate is a major break- 
through in our efforts to raise the level 
of American public school education. 
I am proud to be a sponsor of earlier 
efforts for action along the lines of the 
Senate bill and I hope White House 
opposition will not block favorable 
action in the House on school aid 
covering both classroom construction 
and teachers’ salaries. 

The Federal government now pays 
less than four percent of the nation’s 
school bill. I believe the time has 
come for the Federal government to 
give greater help to the states and 
local communities in carrying the fi- 
nancial burden of elementary and sec- 
ondary education for our children. 


ND I BELIEVE we must take a 
good, hard look at the needs of 
higher education. By 1970, our col- 
leges and universitites will have twice 
the enrollments they have now. We 
must make sure that these institutions 
have the capacity to handle the coming 
flood of college students. We must 
make sure that there is motivation and 
opportunity for outstanding young 
people to get higher education. 
Long-term, low-interest Federal con- 
struction loans are essential if our 
colleges and universities are to build 
needed classrooms, laboratories and 
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Union Tea cher Lal 


HE ST. PAUL Federation of Teach- 

ers, Local 28, has launched a cam- 
paign for an independent school dis- 
trict for its city, 
similar to those 
existing in Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and 
other cities of the 
state. 

Lyle Farmer, 
Local 28 past-pres- 
ident, is chairman 
of the Local's com- 
mittee for the proj- 
ect, and petitions 
for the conversion 
are being circulat- 
ed to the voters. 

Purpose is to en- 
able the district to meet school needs 
as they arise without going through the 
Charter Commission to obtain public 
action. General financing, salaries and 
long range planning would be aided. 
The committee has issued a complete 
and attractive 8-page information sheet 
explaining the need. 


Se 


TOTAL of 63 A.F. of T. Locals, 
eight more than previously report- 
ed, were shown by their per capita to 
have made or exceeded their member 
ship quotas at press time. The eight 
newly reporting were: 
California: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Local 1021, 
Diego, Local 12 


Mr. Farmer 


Local 603; 
and San 


278. Illinois: Chicago, 
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Local 1; Will County, Local 604, and 
East St. Louis, Local 1327. Michigan: 
Monroe, Local 1354. Wisconsin: Wis 
consin Circuit, Local 432. 

Four new Locals were chartered, as 
follows: Sioux Falls, §.D. Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1099; Gloucester, 
Mass., Federation of Teachers, Local 
1361; San Jose, Calif., State College 
Federation of Teachers, Local 1362, and 
Hobart City, Ind., Federation of Teach 
ers, Local 1363 
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ARY C. WHITE, president of the 

N Perth Amboy (N.J.) Teachers 

Union, Local 857, reports that teachers 

of her city will have a pay increase 

when they go back 

to work next fall. 

The new 1960-61 

schedule: Bachelors 

from $4,200 to 

$7,400, and Mas- 

ters, $4,450 to 

$7,800. The in- 

crease will range 

from $200 for new 

teachers in both 

lanes, to $400 at 

the top of the 

Bachelors and $550 

Miss White in the Masters 
maximum. 

The raises at the maximums will, how- 
ever be over two years, with all present 
personnel on their proper steps three 
years hence. Miss White said that while 
the new schedule is not all that is to 
be desired, she felt that the board made 
an honest effort to “place people on 
guide.” She credited Frank Sinatra, the 
Local's salary chairman, with a “splen- 
did job on a knotty problem.” 

Miss White, also a member of the 
New Jersey A.F.L. Executive Council, 
is the first woman to hold the Perth 
Amboy Brotherhood Award, presented 
recently for her work in human rela 
tions. 


Ss 


HE CHICAGO School Clerks Un 

ion, Local 224, through Michael F 
Ryan, its attorney, has petitioned the 
Civil Service Commission to rule that 
the clerks be reimbursed for salaries lost 
in last year’s downgrading (American 
Teacher, March 1959, and March, 


1960); also that the employment of 
untrained school service aides rather 
than school clerks is a law violation. 

The petition said 290 of the un- 
trained aides are employed in the 
junior colleges and other, as a money 
saving device, to reduce the number of 
clerks. Ryan also contended that the 
clerks are misnamed and that they 
ought to be called educational secre- 
taries or school secretaries because of 
the services they perform. 


Se 


AMES L. FITZPATRICK of Milwau 
director of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Teachers, told a 
meeting of the Eau Claire Federation 
of Teachers, Local 696, and Eau Claire 
College Federation, Local 917, that fis- 
cal independence for school districts 
and tenure are the major legislative ob 
jectives of the state Federation. 
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HE MASSACHUSETTS Federation 

of Teachers was to hold its spring 
education conference in the Faculty 
Club, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, April 9, with the Rev. Richard 
Walsh, S.]., president of Boston College, 
speaking on Pursuit of Experience. 
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HE CITY of Newark, N.]., 
“willing to pay the 
best,” 


ey kee, excutive 


once 
most for the 
was accused 
of giving education 
the runaround in a 
motorcade of 100 
teachers organized 
by the Newark 
Teachers Union, 
Local 481, through 
its principal streets 
Aaron Goff, 
chairman of the 
Local's salary com 
mittee, said the 
motorcade was to 
Mr. Goff bring the school 
crisis. to the atten 
tion of the public, since the board of 
education had failed to heed logic and 
reason. 
The board had failed, he added, to 
take action regarding salaries, negotia 
tions, substitutes and to “correct gen- 
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eral deterioration within the schools.” 

The teachers addressed the public 
over loud speakers and carried signs 
accusing the board of an “Operation 
Runaround.” This was after the board 
delegated the question of salaries to 
the superintendent who recommended 
with board acceptance, an increase for 
beginning teachers only. 
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EACHERS of Pittsburgh, Pa., home 
of the Pittsburgh Federation of 
Teachers, Local 400, have a pay in 
crease, effective partly last Jan. I, and 
partly next Septem- 
ber, about which 
Lawrence L. Smart, 
Local 400 presi- 
dent, states, “We 
are not too happy.” 
He said the $300 
increase Jan. 1 as 
referred to in the 
schedule “means 
we get a $30 a 
month raise from 
January to June 
which totals $180, 
not $300.” 

“The $200 effec- 
tive in September,” he added, “had 
already been promised. Percentagewise, 
the increases turn out 7.5 and 7.14 per- 
cent for Bachelors and Masters starting, 
and 4.41 and 4.28 for those at the top 
of the lanes.” 

Effective in September, the Bachelors 
lane will be $4,300 to $7,100 in 14 
steps and the Masters, $4,500 to $7,300 
in the same time. 


ZS 


EACHERS in Rockford, IL, will 

start the 1960-61 school year with 
a new salary schedule which Mary Lu- 
cille Davis, chairman of the negotiating 
committee of the Rockford Federation 
of Teachers, Local 540, called unfair 
because it gives no raises except at the 
minimums and maximums. 

The new Bachelors will be $4,500 to 
$6,750 in 13 steps; Masters, $4,800 to 
$7,350 in 14, and Masters plus 30, will 
be $5,100 to $7,750 in 14. 

The new beginning is $300 higher 
for the majority, ranging down to $150 
for others. Miss Davis added: 

“We feel that the board has not kept 
faith with us because in 1956 it agreed to 
keep our salaries in the upper third of 
those being paid in 100 cities in Illinois 
and the adjacent states. This schedule 
puts the minimum at the 84th and the 
maximum at the 75th percentile of those 
cities but this will not be true next 
fall. 

“The board had a surplus of $300,000 
left over from last year, which would 
have been more than enough to have 
given substantial increases to all teach- 
ers. We are now working on fringe 
benefits, but the outcome is not prom- 
ising.” 

The Rockford board is one of the 
few in the state appointed by the 
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Mr. Smart 
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Six of the 11 Cleveland Teachers Union, Local 279 leaders cited by AFL-CIO 
COPE Women’s Activities Department at Regional COPE conference, Cleveland, 
for their work in electing labor leader to school board: From left, Teachers Office 
Secretary Mrs. Sandra D. Burns, Pupil and Teacher Welfare Chairman Maxine 
Kachourbos, Organization Chairman Marion G. Brickel, Mrs. Victoria O’Brien and 
President Paul A. Corey; WAD-COPE Regional Director Mrs. Jane Adams and 
Cleveland AFL-CIO President Patrick J. O’Malley; Teachers Secretary Frances A. 
Nugent and Trustee Stephen E. Howe. The teachers received awards and pins for 
putting in more than 100 hours each to elect Walter A. Davis, education director, 
Retail Store Employees, Local 880, to school board (American Teacher magazine, 


Feb. 1960). 


Teachers union leaders also cited but not in photo: Mary Catherine 


O’Meara, daughter of James E., Ohio Federation of Teachers president; Mrs. 
Frances Barjansky, Publications Chairman Fred L. Benbow, Eleanor Cunneen, and 


Trustee Joseph F. Landis. 





mayor and approved by the city coun- 
cil, and is correspondingly influenced 
by politcal pressures 
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NEORGE H. KRILL, charter mem- 
ber of the Ashland (O.) Federation 
of Teachers, Local 735, is a new mem 
ber of his city’s board of education, 
after serving his 
community and its 
schools for 37 years 
before retiring 
from teaching two 

years ago. 

Krill topped the 
winning candidates 
after his name was 
placed on the bal- 
lot as the result of 
petitions circulated 
by Local 735. He 

comes from a teach- 
= ing family; his old- 
Bee. Kiet or beater John, a 
member of the Longmont (Colo.) Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 955, having 
recently also retired as a science teacher. 
Teaching members of Ashland Local 
735 are also active in public and civic 
affairs. J. Ward Pfeiffer, veteran print- 
ing instructor at Ashland High, is pres- 
ident of the Industrial Safety Council 
of Ashland County. Fred Wagner, past- 
president and charter member of Local 
735, is president of the Madison Town- 
ship (O.) board of education. 


Hamill Hartman, Local 735  vice- 


president, is one of labor’s three mem- 
bers on the board of trustees of United 
Appeal in his city; was elected librarian 
of the Ashland County Central Labor 
Council, and named to represent the 
council to promote enactment in May 
of an operational levy 


AS 


RS. FRAYN UTLEY, former mem 

ber of the Chicago board of edu 
cation and currently mid-west director 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, was the scheduled speaker at the 
2ist anniversary dinner, Mar. 19, of the 
Kenosha (Wis.) Teachers Union, Local 


557. 
Ze 


HE HIBBING Teachers Federation, 
Local 669, was to hold a rummage 
sale this month for the benefit of its 


scholarship fund. 
we 


AUL N. DRAGIE, member of the 

Pawtucket (R.I.) Teachers Alliance, 
Local 930, is the new recording secre- 
tary of the Pawtucket-Central Falls Cen- 
tral Labor Council. 


Se 


HE LEYDEN Council of the West 
(Chicago) Suburban Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 571, has a collective bargain- 
ing agreement with its school board 
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which fixes dates for negotiations the 
first two weeks of each November. 
This year teachers of the district re- 
ceived a five percent pay increase with 
a provision that the raise would be 
no less than $300; also an agreement 
that next year’s raise will also be five 


percent. 
we 


NION TEACHERS hold top offices 

in the Central Labor Union-Metal 
Trades Council of the Panama Canal 
Zone. Edward W. Hatchett, past presi- 
dent of the Balboa Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 227, has been president for 
the last five years. 

W. M. O. Fischer and J. H. Elliott, 
long-time leaders in the same Local, are 
CLU-MTC treasurer and __ secretary. 
Hatchett has taught in the Zone for 
25 years; Fischer for 18 years and Elliott 


for eight. 
we 


HARLES F. MOURIN, active in the 
Aurora Federation of Teachers, Lo- 

cal 1255, was recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota State College 


Board by Gov. Orville Freeman. He is 
currently the Local's delegate to the 
Iron Range AFL-CIO Labor Assembly. 


Ze 


HE BALTIMORE Teachers Union, 
Local 340, headed by John B. Cal- 
der, president, has called for a relaxa- 
. ; tion of teachers as- 
signments that have 
no direct relation- 
ship to teaching. 
The _ Baltimore 
Teacher, the Lo- 
cal’s publication, 
said some of the 
duties currently as- 
signed to teachers 
are contrary to the 
rules of the school 
board. It added 
that the sale of in- 
. surance and tickets 
Mr. Calder for fund raising 
and athletic events as well as clerical 


work have become particularly burden- 
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some. 


HE CLEVELAND Teachers Union, 

Local 279, is supporting a friendly 
suit in Common Pleas Court for a 
declaratory judgment on whether the 
city’s teachers are entitled to full credit 
on the pay schedule for time spent in 
other systems and also military service 
prior to their first teaching appoint- 
ments. 

Roger Schleuter, high school teacher, 
is plaintiff and board members are de- 
fendants. School Board President Ralph 
W. Findley and other members express- 
ed interest in seeing the question settled. 
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SHKOSH, WIS., vocational teachers 

represented by the Vocational 
Teachers Federation, Local 268, have 
been granted a $250 a year pay in- 
crease effective 1960-61 school year, 
through the first nine years of service, 
and thereafter $10 a year reaching $300 
at the 14th year of experience. 

The raise was announced by the 
city’s vocational and adult education 
board, after Local 268, headed by Rich- 
ard Hall, president, asked for $300 
across the board. 





advanced students. 


LIBERAL ARTS—FIRST DAY TERM 


GRADUATE COURSES for SUMMER 1960 
Of Special Interest to Public School Teachers 


With its miles of beautiful lakefront, its many parks and golf courses, and its 
world renowned institutions, Chicago has much to offer the summer visitor. By 
combining a vacation here with a program of study at Roosevelt University, 
you can enjoy a most pleasant and profitable summer. Listed here are some 
of the graduate summer courses which should be of value to teachers and other 


New Viewpoints and Resources in U.S. 


History (Hist. 392) 
Teaching Theory and Practice (Lang. 318) 


LIBERAL ARTS—SECOND DAY TERM 


AUGUST 1-SEPT. 9 
Workshop in Health Education (Educ. 354) 
The Changing Urban Neighborhood (Educ. 477) 
Studies in American Literature (Eng. 358) 
Revolution in Two Hemispheres (Hist. 301) 
Contemporary Philosophy (Philos. 357) 
Contemporary Problems of American 
Government (Pol. Sci. 301) (Aug. 1-Sept. 2) 
Government of Illinois (Pol. Sci. 304) 
Evening graduate courses meeting from June 20 to August 
18 will also be available. Classes meet two evenings a 
weck—Mon.-Wed. or Tues.-Thurs, 
For a complete schedule of the 250 undergraduate 
and graduate courses to be offered by the Univer- 
sity in its 1960 summer sessions, write to Office 
of University Information 


ROOSEVELT 
UNIVERSITY 


430 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Phone WAbash 2-3580 


JUNE 20-JULY 29 
Studies in American Literature (Eng. 353) 
History of Soviet Russia (Hist. $15) 
Clinical Psychology (Psych. 305) 
Juvenile Delinquency (Soc. 335) 
Problems in Spanish Literature (Span. 315) 


JUNE 27-JULY 29 

Fducation for the New Decade (Educ. 364) 
Seminar in Audio-visual Methods 

and Materials (Educ. 358) 
Seminar in Elementary Education (Educ. 360) 
Language and Culture (Educ. 375) 
Methods of Educational Research (Educ. 400) 
Seminar in Family Life (Educ. 420) 
The Junior High School (Educ. 452) 
Understanding the Child (Educ. 455) 
Education for the New Decade (Educ. 464) 
Regional Geography: Middle-West of the 

United States (Geog. 370) 


Roosevelt University enjoys an ideal location—facing Grant Park and the lake. 
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Handshake that encouraged Indiana A.F, of T. members into successful 
political careers: Former President Harry S. Truman congratulates Byron Mc- 
Cammon, then president, and Eugene Smith, member of the Fort Wayne Teachers 
Council, Local 700, two years ago when they decided to run for the state legislature. 
Both were elected, and McCammon is currently a candidate for Congress, and 


Smith for state senator. 


Indiana Teachers 


Truman Encouraged 


Succeed in Politics 


YRON McCAMMON of South 

Whitley, currently a member of 
the Indiana house of representatives 
and past president of the Fort Wayne 
Trashers Council, Local 700, is the 
Democratic party-endorsed candidate 
for Congress from his district. 

McCammon and Eugene Smith, also 
a Local 700 member, were elected to 
the state legislature two years ago 
after they were endorsed with con- 
gratulations for getting into politics by 
Former President Harry S. Truman at 
at a Fort Wayne party rally. 

Truman told them: “We need more 
teachers who are willing to take the 
steps (in entering politics) that you 
have taken.” Smith is currently run- 
ning for state senator. Both served 
with distinction and made major con- 
tributions in the legislature. 


Racsenon, also active in boy 
scout and civic work, and com- 
muter from his 240-acre Whitley 
County farm, is a mathematics teacher 
in Adams Junior High, Fort Wayne. 

He has been chairman of the salary 
and welfare committee of Local 700 
for 15 years and was once introduced 
by the owner of the city’s largest bank 


and morning newspaper as “the tough- 
est negotiator on the committee.” 
Both McCammon and Smith have been 
delegates to A.F. of T. national con- 
ventions. 

McCammon first entered politics to 
stand for the legislature in a district 
that had elected Republicans for 20 
years, after becoming aggravated at 
the negative attitude of the then and 
previous incumbents. 

He became ranking member of the 
House ways and means committee, and 
served on a pre-legislative education 
committee that framed many educa- 
tion bills later presented and passed. 


IS RECORD resulted in party 

leaders asking him to run for 
Congress, subject to the May primaries 
(in which at press time he was unop- 
posed for the party nomination) and 
the November election. 


Democratic party endorsement cli- 
maxed a Whitley County Young Dem- 
ocrats ham, bean and corn-bread din- 
ner and a “This is Your Life” sketch 
of McCammon before a standing room 
only audience of former students, 
school patrons, boy scouts and other 


citizens, with the speaker of the House 
narrating the skit. 

Should teachers get into politics? 
McCammon said: “Soon after my elec- 
tion, I had some inner misgivings as 
to whether or not a teacher could hold 
his own in the legislature, but within 
two weeks after the session opened, | 
found that a teacher could not only 
hold his own, but could assume leader- 
ship. Teachers need not take a back 
seat in any group.” 


THER A.F. OF T. members stand- 

ing for public office in Indiana, 
currently, include Fred Wampler, mem- 
ber of the Terre Haute Council of 
Classroom Teachers, Local 734, who 
is a candidate for reelection as con- 
gressman from his district. 

Also, Earl Utterback, member of 
the Kokomo Federation of Teachers, 
Local 811, for lieutenant governor, 
and J. J. Bailey, member of the Ander- 
son Federation of Teachers, Local 519, 
for state senator. 


Amesbury, 1031, 
To Administer 


Scholorships 


HE AMESBURY (Mass.) Class- 
room Teachers Association, Local 
1033, of which Robert F. Kozacka is 
currently president, has been named 
by the Merrimac 
Hat Company of 
its city to admin- 
ister annual schol- 
arships to Ames- 
bury High School 
graduates, starting 
with $2,000 in 
June, and stepping 
up annually to 
four of $1,250 in 
1963 and each 
year thereafter. 
Mr. Kozacka The hat com- 
pany closed in 1958 after a century 
of operation and when no bidders ap- 
peared to buy it, the Hatters Union 
reopened it under a plan in which it 
began paying quarterly dividends a 
year later. 

An announcement of the scholarship 
plan was read into the Congressional 
Record by Cong. William H. Bates of 
Massachusetts, who said the scholar- 
ships “were the company’s way of 
saying, ‘thank you’ to the community 
for helping it out in the reorganiza- 
tion.” 

Bates said members of the teachers 
union were among those buying com- 
pany stock to make the reorganization 
possible. 
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GLASS CONTAINERS HAVE BEEN UNION PRODUCED IN THE U.S.A. 





**So good in giass"’ 


Glass bottles protect and preserve the fresh-picked 


flavor of your favorite juices. And glass re-caps 
easily, stores so well in your refrigerator. 





GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 





Guild and High 
School Teachers 


Merger Voted 


ONG-TIME efforts of the New York 
Teachers Guild, Local 2, to unite 
teachers organizations in the city into 
one strong union for collective bar- 
gaining and professional welfare, cul- 
minated in major results at press time. 
A program was completed to merge 
the Guild and the Committee for Ac- 
tion Through Unity, a group repre- 
sentative of the city’s high school 
teachers. 

The Guild Delegate Assembly over- 
whelmingly adopted a leadership pro- 
yosal to form a new organization, the 
Linited Federation of Teachers, which 
would replace the Guild as the New 
York City Local of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

Month-long negotiations between 
leaders of the two groups preceded the 
action. A Unity Program was drawn 
up covering salary objectives, organ- 
izational structure, and representation 
in the proposed new union. 


AMUEL HOCHBERG was named 
chairman for the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers organization commit- 


tee, and immediately announced that 
the committee will “carry on a vigor- 
ous campaign for membership through 
the school system.” 

Key leaders in the Committee for 
Action Through Unity are former ofh- 
cers of the High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation who withdrew when the asso- 
ciation rebuffed Guild merger offers 
last December. Hochberg is a former 
H.S.T.A. vice-president and was chair- 
man of its salary committee. 

New York Teachers Guild President 


Charles Cogen said the move is a “sig- 


nificant step toward collective bargain- 
ing,” and added: 

“It lays the basis for a powerful 
united organization which can bargain 
from strength with school and city 
officials. In last year’s successful nego- 
tiations by the Guild for a pay increase 
that averted a work stoppage, the 
Guild’s position was made difficult by 
the opposition of other teachers organ- 
izations, particularly the H.S.T.A. 
which in effect advised teachers to 
cross our picket lines.” 


OCHBERG said that the formation 

of the United Federation of Teach- 
ers would mean a new deal for high 
school teachers. 

There are many non-union teacher 
organizations in New York City. Few 
have been strong enough to represent 
their members effectively. Many are 
little more than social clubs. Dissen- 
sion has retarded teacher welfare. 





Calls New Life 
Insurance Finest, 


> 


Best Available 


'TN\HE NEW GROUP life insurance 

plan for A.F. of T. members and 
members of their immediate families 
(American Teacher, March, 1960) 
was called the finest and best available 





Union techniques and philosophy highpointed at Lake County (Ind.) Council 
of Teachers Unions Workshop: Speakers and leaders, from left: John M. Fewkes, 


president of the Chicago Teachers Union, Local 


1; H. Haines Turner, staff assist- 


ant, industrial and labor service, Indiana University; Frank McAllister, director, 
labor education division, Roosevelt University; D. W. Murphy, Indiana University, 
and Charles M. Miller, of Gary, president of the sponsoring Lake County Council. 
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by Federation President Carl J. Megel 
in a letter submitting it to members. 

Megel said the whole purpose of the 
American Federation of Teachers is 
one of service to its members, and 
continued : 

“Significantly, within the past three 
years, we have provided a $25,000 
Lloyds of London occupational liabil- 
ity policy. We have also made avail- 
able the special A.F. of T. 10-20 health 
and accident plan. 

“It now gives me great pleasure to 
announce another First in the ever- 
growing and expanding service pro- 
gram of the American Federation of 
Teachers: A new A.F. of T. group life 
insurance plan. 

“During the past five years, I have 
interviewed many life insurance repre- 
sentatives and studied many plans. I 
was pleased to recommend the new 
group life insurance plan to the Execu- 
tive Council for approval at our mid- 
year sessions. In recommending the 
plan, | stated that I considered it the 
finest and best available. 

“The A.F. of T. is the First profes- 
sional organization to offer group life 
insurance to its members on a national 
basis. The unique plan makes coverage 
available not only to members, but to 
the spouse and children of members, 
as well. The low costs listed on the op- 
posite page will surprise you.” 
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_ ANOTHER 
AF. of T. 


SERVICE 


Group Life Insurance 
for Members and Families 
of the American Federation of Teachers 


THE FIRST GROUP LIFE INSURANCE PLAN EVER OFFERED TO TEACHERS ON A 
NATIONAL BASIS 


THE FIRST PLAN TO INCLUDE THE ENTIRE FAMILY AS WELL AS THE MEMBER... 
PROTECTS YOU ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD .. . PAYS REGARDLESS OF 
ANY OTHER INSURANCE 


YOUR COVERAGE: 


Members under age 65 

(For those under 60 who specifically apply for and can 
qualify, issuance can be made in amount of $10,000) 
Ages 65 through 69 

Spouse to age 65 

All children — 14 days to 21 years 


YOUR COST: 
SEMI-ANNUAL PREMIUM 


Attained Age nearest Member, Spouse and 
Birthday Member Only Member & Spouse Child or Children 
Under 30 $ 7.75 $ 11.20 $ 13.55 
30-34 8.85 12.90 15.25 
35-39 11.80 17.00 19.35 
40-44 16.20 23.35 25.70 
45-49 23.30 33.35 35.70 
50-54 34.20 48.85 51.20 
55-59 51.00 72.70 75.05 
60-64 76.75 109.30 111.65 
65-69 57.90 None None 


VA/H CY) ic Ciiccip 
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During the Initial Enrollment Period all ACTIVE members under age 70, their spouse under age 65 
and unmarried children between 14 days and 21 years (dependent children who are not gainfully em 
ployed) and who are acceptable to the Company may apply. After the enrollment period is over, only 
members (and eligible dependents) under age 60 may apply 


Underwritten by For Further Information WRITE TODAY to 
ALL AMERICAN LIFE & CASUALTY CO. Albert H. Wohlers——Youngberg-Carlsc 
Park Ridge, Ill. 223 W. Jackson Blvd 


c ' 
Chicago 6, Ill 
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Labor Aids Schools 


From Page 5 











labor will be available for all grades. 
For example, Blanche Rinehart, A.F. 
of T. member, Detroit, who wrote a 
leaflet on Samuel Gompers, has pre- 
pared a general reading book devoted 
to the same union leader. This manu- 
script on Gompers is aimed for middle 
and late teen-agers. 

Schools are making use of the TV 
series, “Americans at Work” and of 
“With These Hands.” Then also it is 
likely that there will be expanded co- 
operation with the public libraries and 
ee special libraries in the colleges. 

The AFL-CIO convention, 1959, ree- 
ommended that the unions donate their 
journals and their records for the 
archives of the research departments 
in such institutions as the Tamiment 
Institute in New York City. Such 
collections of archives and documents 
will be grist to the mill of those teach- 
ers who want to appeal to the imagi- 
nation of their students. 

Altogether, despite labor's relative 
lack of activity in this field compared 
to what management has done, there 
is now a serious awakening, and the 
members of the American Federation 
of Teachers will undoubtedly render 
valuable assistance to make still further 
advances. 





Fraier in Russia 


From Page 8 











we explained that we would mail him 
some from America if he would give 
us his name and address. Obviously 
troubled, he replied, “I do not under- 
stand you.” Finally he mumbled sadly, 
“I must go home now,” and disap- 
peared quickly in the crowds. 

This undercurrent of fear reveals 
itself to tourists usually by accident. 
One morning there was a timorous 
knock at the door of our Moscow hotel 
room. The laundress, a frail woman 
in her fifties, had our freshly washed 
clothes in her arms. 

After placing them on the bed, she 
fell to her knees before me and began 
sobbing hysterically. Reaching over to 
the pile of laundry, she took out one 
shirt that belonged to a roommate 
whose fountain pen had leaked while 
it was in the shirt pocket. By scrubbing 
too hard at that spot, she had made a 
hole the size of a quarter. It took her 
a few minutes to be convinced that we 
were not angry because the shirt had 
been damaged. In gratitude, she made 
the sign of the cross several times and 
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then kissed our hands. We wondered 
what would have happened to her if 
we had complained about the shirt. 


pees A GOOD article of clothing 
had been spoiled, it was easy to 
understand the fear of the laundress. 
In the U.S.S.R. nothing can be wasted; 
everything is repaired for additional 
use. Sprawling city dumps do not exist. 
If repairs cannot be made at home, a 
Soviet citizen has no trouble finding 
a place to do the job. On virtually 
every city block there is at least one 
remont shop. Remont, which means 
repair in Russian, can be seen written, 
printed, or scrawled everywhere. It 
takes a tourist only a few days to learn 
to identify the Russian words for 
Lenin, peace, and repair. 

Conservation and thrift influence 
every phase of Soviet life. A group 
of American doctors visiting Moscow 
clinics and hospitals told us that when 
a Russian is killed accidentally, his 
body must be rushed to a polyclinic 
where the blood is hurriedly drained, 
typed and put into a blood bank. The 
doctors also reported that because of 
unlimited supplies of blood and human 
tissue, Soviet doctors have made note- 
worthy advances in surgical tech- 
niques. 

While the government actively con- 
cerns itself with the health of its citi- 
zens, little interest is shown in their 
spiritual welfare. The greatest churches 
of old Russia have been closed or con- 
verted to secular uses. For example, 
near the main square of Kharkov are 
three large church buildings. One has 
been made into an historical museum; 
another is now a clothing factory. The 
third remains an active Orthodox 
church. 

During a celebration of the divine 
liturgy one Sunday morning, we ob- 
served that the worshipers were numer- 
ous, devout, but almost entirely elderly 
women. Laws forbid the church to in- 
struct the young. 

During their retreat from Kiev, the 
Nazis destroyed most of the churches 
and chapels that formed the huge 
Pechersk monastery, one of the great 
holy places of Eastern Orthodoxy. 
Most of the buildings have been metic- 
ulously restored—on the outside. On 
the inside the churches are now folk 
arts museums, anti-religious museums, 
and auditoriums into which delega- 
tions of school children are led to see 
technicolor movies about “superstition 
and religion.” In a remote corner of 
the monastery grounds, one active 
church continues to serve the handfuls 
of pilgrims who are still making their 
way to ancient Pechersk and its his- 
toric catacombs. 


—- our thirty days inside the 
Soviet Union, we visited ten cities. 
We traveled by various means: bus 
(tedious and unpleasant), train (rea- 
sonably comfortable; all the conduc- 
tors were women), and jet plane (fast, 
but not particularly smooth or quiet). 

A government guide accompanied 
us on all these trips. In each city we 
had regular sightseeing programs in 
the morning and the afternoon. We 
were not forced to go on any of them. 
If we preferred, we could wander about 
a city as much as we pleased. 

If we wanted to visit a specific in- 
stitution or landmark that was not part 
of the official itinerary, a combination 
of inefficiency, red tape, and indiffer- 
ence to tourists’ wishes often prevented 
us from doing so. We discovered, how- 
ever, that if we walked right into a 
school or youth center, a friendly wel- 
come and a guided tour were promptly 
offered. 

Food was plentiful, but usually no 
more inspiring than what is prepared 
in our public school cafeteria. Black 
caviar was served often, which did 
break the monotony. Oddly, we were 
never served, nor could we find, Rus- 
sian black bread. There seems to be 
no place for black bread in the new 
Russia. 





Humphrey on Aid 


From Page 14 











libraries. This proposal—twice ap- 
proved by Congress and twice vetoed 
by the President—will come up again 
this year. I will again support this 
effort and I will support a Federal 
loan insurance program to protect col- 
leges and universities making loans to 


highly motivated needy students. 


I intend to press for consideration 
of my proposal for a Federal college 
scholarship program. More than 
150,000 young men and women in the 
top 12 percent of the nation’s intellec- 
tual range do not go on to college be- 
cause they just cannot afford it. 


b y-g SCHOLARSHIP program will 
be a tremendous incentive to teach- 
ers, parents and students to upgrade 
secondary education across the nation 
in addition to opening wider the doors 
of opportunity for the recipients. Al- 
though a drastically curtailed scholar- 
ship program was passed by the Sen- 
ate, it was lost in conference during 
enactment of the National Defense 
Education Act. We must—and even- 
tually we will—establish a strong Fed- 
eral scholarship program with awards 
based on merit and need. 
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MODERN ELEMENTARY CUR- 
RICULUM. Cloth. 503 pp. By Wil- 
liam B. Ragan, professor of education 
at the University of Oklahoma. Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y., publisher. 
$6.00. 


This book, which is a second revi- 
sion from the original which was pub- 
lished in 1953, discusses the changing 
curriculum, curriculum organization 
and areas of communication through, 
among others, the language arts, social 
studies, science, et cetera. 

Prof. Ragan points out that the pro- 
gram of the elementary school should 
be geared to the realities and ideals of 
the culture and to the characteristics 
and needs of children. Now, more 
than ever before, he contends, this 
means that the fundamentals be learned 
faster and better; that new devices 
for grouping pupils and for promoting 
their progress be developed, and that 
the individual needs of each child be 
identified and met effectively. 

Of special interest is a section on 
foreign languages in the elementary 
school. New and up-to-date annotated 
reading lists, and lists of films have 
been included at the close of each 
chapter. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEAKING 
AND LISTENING in the elementary 
school. Cloth. 337 pp. By Wilbert 
Pronovest, professor of speech and 
hearing and director of the Speech and 
Hearing Center, School of Education, 
Boston University. Longmans, Green 
& Co., Inc., 119 West 4th Street, 
New York 18, N.Y., publisher. $4.50. 


Intended as a practical guide to the 
development of effective speaking and 
listening through integration of this 
training into the regular curriculum. 

The methods and materials are de- 
scribed through illustrative lessons 
which correlate language arts instruc- 
tion with social studies, science, arith- 
metic, music, and other elementary 
school subjects. Attention is also 
given to the problems of individual 
differences, including those of the gift- 
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Of Interest To Teachers 


ed and of the mentally and physically 
handicapped. 


THE DISTURBED CHILD: Recog- 
nition and Psychoeducational Therapy 
in the Classroom. Cloth. 304 pp. By 
Pearl H. Berkowitz, Ph.D., pb. at 
Bellevue Hospital school and lecturer 
on child development at Queens Col- 
lege; and Esther P. Rothman, Ph.D., 
practicing psychologist and principal 
of one of the “600” schools in New 
York City. New York University 
Press, Washington Square, New York 
3, N.Y., publisher. $4.00. 


The authors have written an up-to- 
date, concise study of the recognition 
and treatment of the emotionally un- 
stable child. Chapters on the schizo- 
phrenic child, symptoms of organic 
malfunctioning, neuroses, sexual devia- 
tions, and the psychopathic personality 
illustrate various types of hostile be- 
havior. 

Programs to aid the maladjusted 
child in the general classroom are sug- 
gested, for it is the teacher who is in 
the best position to observe abnormal 
behavior and, within certain limits, to 
provide therapy in her own classroom. 


THE STORY OF YANKEE WHAL- 
ING. Illustrated, cloth. 153 pp. Nar- 
rative by Irwin Shapiro in consulta- 
tion with Edouard A. Stackpole, cur- 
ator, Mystic Seaport, Marine Historical 
Association, Mystic, Conn. American 
Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y., pub- 
lisher. $3.50. 


This is the first of a new junior 
library series to be published by Amer- 
ican Heritage. The library will consist 
of six books a year, each on a single 
subject, designed to provide a series 
of entirely factual histories which chil- 
dren of ten years old or over will find 
absorbing and which teachers can as- 
sign with confidence. Each book will 
be profusely illustrated with from-the- 
period pictures. 

The factual narrative presented in 
the story of Yankee Whaling brings 
young readers some of the flavor of 


this great industry and tells the story 
of American whaling in terms more 
exciting than fiction could achieve. 
The text has been carefully checked 
for authenticity and the old drawings, 
whalemen’s sketches, paintings and 
photographs have been selected to set 
forth a true pictorial history of whal- 


ing. 


LET’S BE HUMAN. Cloth. 160 
pp. By Harry Fleischman, author of 
Let’s Be Human, syndicated column, 
and member, Workers Education Lo- 
cal 189. Oceana Publications, Inc., 80 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y., pub- 
lisher. $2.95. Paper, $1.50. 


The volume includes a rich sampling 
of essays and stories on such topics as 
race relations, civil liberties, immigra- 
tion, unions and inter-religious coop- 
eration. 

Fleischman’s book delightfully por- 
trays the achievement of civil rights 
in a human manner and is an inval- 
uable source of stories and illustra- 
tions. Norman Thomas, in a fore- 
word, declared the book to be a source 
of encouragement “on days when my 
views of humanity, even of those sec- 
tions organized in pursuit of most wor- 
thy aims, are not too rosy.” 


PHILOSOPHY IN A TIME OF 
CRISIS. Cloth. 382 pp. By Adrienne 
Koch, Ph.D., associate professor of 
history at the University of California, 
Berkeley, with key writings by 15 
great modern thinkers including Ar- 
nold Toynbee, Albert Einstein, Erich 
Fromm, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Karl 
Jaspers. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
300 Park Ave. South, New York 10, 
N.Y., publisher. $5.95. 


Dr. Koch sets the thought of the 
various philosophers in overall per- 
spective by providing a brilliant inter- 
pretation of the nature of the crisis, 
of the role of philosophy in relation 
to it, and of the major trends in the 
approach of modern philosophy to it. 
The result is a book that penetrates to 
the heart of our civilization to stim- 
ulate and challenge every person. 








Be Proud to Wear 
An A. F. of J. Emblem 
Anywhere You Go 

& 


eH 8 he American Federation of Teachers has a history of many struggles and victories. Teach- 


Trays in Smoked Glass and Gold 
Fifty Cents Each 


ers are fortunate to be members of an organization which constantly works for the 
best interests of all. We should proudly proclaim our association with it. 

“One of the ways we can publicly signify our membership is by wearing the A-F. of T. 
pin. It can be worn in school, at meetings and at social affairs. The cost of one is nominal 


and the prestige is great. All Locals ought to make a drive this spring to see that every 
member has a Pin. Members of the Hamtramck, Mich., Federation of Teachers, Local 1052, 
are proud of their Pins.”—lrene M. Carr, executive board member, Local 1052. 


PRICES 


Pins and Lapel Emblem 
Pictured, Lower Right 


Gold Filled, each $ .50 Tie Bar, each $1.75 
Solid Gold, each . £so Cuff Links, pair_......... 3.00 
Gold Filled, dozen 5.00 Lady’s Earrings, pair.. 3.00 
Gold Filled, per 100........ 38.00 


EMBLEMS ON BUTTONS, CLASPS, LINKS AND EARRINGS 
ARE BLUE ON GOLD BAR AND SHIELD 


Other, Gold Filled 


ALSO 
Ball Point Fountain Pen, 30 cents, Auto Windshield Stickers, 
5 cents, and Key Case, 25 cents. Each imprinted, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


ALL UNION MADE IN THE U.S.A. 


Since all items are priced below actual cost, please help us 
save bookkeeping by enclosing check or money order. 
Prices of larger quantities on request. 
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